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ABSTRACT ^^^^y^^ provides information on corn arid hog^ 

farming on a small farm through a profile of ^ a 

to the profile, John and Mary Miller and their three^child^en are a 
comfortable family operating a corn and hog farm in Iowa. John, the 
enncioai larSer, usis a valiety of skills in management, veterinary 
Icience soil sc enci, agriculture, computers, business, and science 
Is he loes ibout his Usks of breeding and raising ho^s and raising 
cirn for their feed. Mary, his wi^e..i«^3^^^yP^"^.^"^"^^|^^^ 
driving the children to school functions, teaching P^^"|„l«|s°"^ ' 
being available for farm errands, preparing meals, and doi^g . 
housework. The children are engaged in school ^J^ivities and planning 
?I further their education. The booklet uses a description of the _ 

typfcai dlily^CtlvUies of this family to P'^^r?\'"'°'^lne°^ho"arl^ 
wirk skills, lifestyle, income, and values needed by persons who are 
Success Ul in such I career. The booklet is illustrated with 
photographs of the Millers at work arid recreation on their farm. 
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PEOPbE ON 
THE FARM: 

CORN AND 
HOG FARMING 



He s tho manager of a 
substantial and successful farm 
business, but Jbhri R. Ml Her of 
Cedar Falls. Iowa was shoveling 
manure when his teenage 
daughter stopped by the hog 
farrowing buildmg. She needed 
more fond for her riding horse, 
Val. and asked Dad to order 
sbrrie. 

John smiled; wrote a reminder 
in his ever-present hbtebbbk. and 
I^^^A^T'^^d to cleaning the 
farrowing house—a kind of 
delivery room and nursery for 
nievvborh pigs. 

In a few moments this 
manager-father-laborer tbbk on 
the additional role of 
businessman, phoning into town 

tor the latest prices on rnixed 

feed (which he would be buying) 
and on corn (which he would be 
selling). 

BuJ he is more than a manager, 
a father, a laborer and a 
businessman. 

Some days he injects medicine 
into his hogs—as a veterinarian 
would— to ^ight disease. 

Oh dthr ' days he Is repairing a 
gate or widening the entrance to 
a machinery shed Lfpr h]s bigger, 
new farm implements), or 
performing his own carpentry. 

So John Miller is hot only a _ _ 
mahag^er, a father, a laborer, and 
a businessman: but he is, ambng 

other things, also apava- 

veterinarian (If there Is such a 
word); a carpenter and a 
repairman— nearly aM because he 
is ajarmer growing hogs and 
corn on the gently rolling lands 
of Iowa. 

Above all, perhaps. John Miller 
Is a conservationist who 
cohscientiously wbrks with thie 
soil so that It will provide for his 



family this year ah(d_hex_t^ahd will 
alsb remain productive for 
limitless years and unknown 
"owners" into the future^ 

Like most farmers. John MiMor 
is busy changing capsiand like 
most farmers, he fee[s he is in 
danger of being stereotyped: 

John would like to dispel at 
least one possible mlscbnception 
abbut farmers, in the beginning 
of this, his story; AU farmers are 
not automatically early_i:isers. 
Jbhh insists. Hog and corn 
farmers— unlike dairy farmers- 
just don't have to get up early 
every mbj'nmg^ he'll tell you: 

"I'd rather work Into the night-- 
say until 10 o'clock— than get up 
early iri the morning/' hu says; 

But he isn't as convincing as he 
might be. 

Many mbrnings you'll find the 
38-year-old farmer in his kitchen 
by 6:15. eating breakfast he has 
prepared hirnse[f^and listening to 
farm market prices on the radio. 

"j wouldn't want to be In bed if 
someone cbrines by," he said, 
almost apologetically- 
Even when the family tbbk a 
week's yacatibn. his wife Mary 
said, John woke up every 
morning at 6:30. Yes, this mbderh 
f a r m e r a h d hi s f a m i I y a re ab I e to 
get away on vacations from time 
to time, leaving affairs in the 
hands of capable part-time 
helpers. 



MILLERS ENJOY 
FARM LIFE 

Farming, to Jbhh and Mary, is a 
business which enables them to 
maintain a good standard of 
living. 

They live in a century-old. 
modernized, and air-conditioned 
home nestled among big bid ash 
trees and pjhes m wide open 
countryside: It is [asi 12 miles 
from the center of a rnetrbppljtah 
area cbntalning 133,000 persons. 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Like rhariy of today's farhners. 
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the Millers belong to a church 
and other brgariizatibhs in which 
few bf the m em bers a re farmers. 
Mary, also 38, belongs to a study 
club in which she is the only 
mernber whb lives on a farm. 

Quiet, graceful, quick to smile 
and intelligent, Mary is ah 
articulate and charming 
spokeswoman for the __ 
agricultural way bf life. She and 
John address community groups 
on the needs and trends of 
modern agriculture. Their farrh 
was the location for taping of 
television's Today Show when 
the show visited Ibvva in October 
1975. 

Their childrea. dulie^ 15. Brad, 
13, and Brian, 12, are active in 
schbb[— Jujie in a Jazz band and 
other musical outlets, the boys in 
music and sports. 

Mary s^es herself as a 
suburban housewife. Yesterday, 
an ordinary day, she and Jbhri 
Oiade^three trips into the nearby 
community of Hudson because 
of Jhe child ren's activities. ___ 

Their wide circle of friends 
includes people inwork other 
than agriculture, Tbday, as she 
prepared a breakfast of sausage, 
eggs, and toast in her modern 
kitchen, Mary explained: 

'Tlealjy. we have the best of 
two worlds; We can live in tne 
countryside and stiH be close to 
cujtural events. We live within a 
2-hour drive of the University of 
Iowa, which is well known for its 
exceMence In the arts. VVe're not 
far from Iowa State University in 
Ames, where the New York 
Phj[harmon1c performed 
recently: We often travel 10 miles 
to the University bf Northern 
Iowa to attend concerts, plays 
and so on:" 

The Millers always hbid season 
tickets to the Waterloo-Cedar 
Falls Symphony series. _ 

Mary teaches piahb to 21 
students in her home. She 
doesn't get involved In any of the 
fieldWork on the farm^ though 
she is always on call to make 
runs into town for_equipment 
repairs and parts^ Tl^A_chjidferi 
help a lot with the farm work; but 
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High schooter.Jutje Mjljer_s_tpps _a_l 

entrance to the farrowing house to tell her 
dad that her riding horse needs more feed 
from town. 



Left: 

Like a_ running back cradling a pigskin^ 
John Miller steps out of the finishing barn 
with a hog that seems reluctant to have 
his blood tested so that John might learn 
whether he's feeding his animals 
correctly. 



dost a dozen miles from the center of the 
WateNdd, Jdwa metropolitan area. John 
and Mary Miller riqhetheless live in the 
PPuhtfY. If they a^^^^ a|tending a cdhcert 
P_f_deiLy eri ng^ c h i jdren to acj iyltjes^KLtP wn. 
they might take time for a.chat oo the. 
porch of their modernized centary-oid 
farm hdiisis. 




The nerve centet of John and Mary 
Miller s farm is like an island in a sea of 
grain. This is where hogs are bred, bdrri 
Lief i cen te r_of_ the Larm s 1 1 e) an d f ed f o r 
market (in big barn at leHL Jt's_yvhere _ 
thousands of bushels of corn are dried 
and stored (cylindrical grain bins at right) 



and whe/e the many machin^^ 
are protected from weather tjpyyer_rijht 
and center buildings): Jt's also where the 
faniily lives [in home alitjost hidden by 
pSpes that Handle flow of grain between 
bjnsi and where John and Mary lived 
when they first moved back to the farm 



(smaller home at center, top Of farmslte); 
Miller children walk down lan^ at right to 
ni_e!^8t school bus^Wag^^^^ 
(left center) wilJ be filJedLwith grain ffprn 
harvester and driven to dryer and storage 
in bins. 



their parems would take on a 
chore for them rather than keep 
the ybungsters from pajiicipatihj 
•n sorhe rewardi ng event in town : 

"We are interested in our 
children haying a broad. 
balahce_d_ed ucation/\Mary 
explained: "Shoveling manure at 
the expense of ah educatibhal 
experience ddesn^t rieally 
broaden one's background or 
help him to understand the world 
around hjiri/' 

"Mary and I are wilMng to work 
an extra hour or two a day so 
they can play basketball or 
something," dohn said as he left 
breakfast to begin the day's work 
with a trip to the farrowing house: 
"When we get tired, however, we 
figure they're not doing ehough.'* 

So farming for the Millers is a 
business which provides th^ 
family with a lifestyle they enjoy. 



Farming is definitely a 
bU si hess. Later, when he 
checked his books in an office 
near the kitcheh, John reported 
that the farming operation netted 
them about $15,666 cash jn 1975, 
Iroro aJbtal gross income of 
$178,4?6. 

He considers it a 11^-man 
operation. In 1975, he hired a 
coJlege studentjb wo^^^ 
weekends and part-time during 
the week. A neighbor drojDs by 
occasjohally to help out in the 
evening. 

Growing hogs, and the corn to 
feed them^ is the rnaln objective 
in the Miller operation— within, of 
course, the byerall bbjective of 
itiakmg a profit. 

Corn grows so welJ in Iowa, 

Ulinbis and six neighboring 

States iri the East-Central United 
States that the a.ea is called the 



Corn Belt. And where corn grows 
well, so do hogs. 

Corn and hogs gpl together like 
hand and glove, since corn 
makes up the main feed for hogs. 
The price relationship of ho^s 
corn, called the hog-corn price 
ratio, has a seesaw effect and 
deterrhihes how mUish money 
John Millnr makes at any 
particular time. 



WNAt'S THE MOG- 
CPRN 

PRICE RATIO? 

The hog-corn price ratio is the 
narnber of bushels of corn that . 
you can buy with the price of 100 
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potinds of live hogs. 

The ratio provides farmers— . 
Qfi^ others—with a rough idea of 
whether it is more profitable to 
sell tneir corn directly for cash or 
to sell it through the feeding of 
hogs. 

When 100 pounds of live hog 
w|n buy J8 bushels of cbrh, the 
hog-corn price ratio Is said to be 
18. Generally, it ismore 
Prol'^3bie to feed h when the 
ratio is higher than 18. 

The hog-corn price ratio only . 
pojhts in the general direction of 
profitability. For instance, the 
hog-corn p_c)i:e ratio_iD jowa in 
Js^yaTy. ''975 was 12.6. Iowa 
State University estimated jhat 
hog farmers made a profit of only 
95 cents a head oh hogs they 
sold that month. By Oct^qber that 
year, the ratio had climbed to 
22.5; and hog farmers, the 
university estimated, made a 
profit of $62;67 per animal: 
_ A year earlier, the hog-corn 
price ratio in Iowa had dropped 
to l0.8jn May; Hog farmers were 
losing $14,66 jDer animal. So. 
many cut back on hog 
production. 

But there's another way to look 
at it. Pausing in his early morning 
check of conditions among the 
sows and their hewly-borh pigs. 

John explained: "Our hop 

program is aimed at consistent 
production year after year, if you 
try to outguess the hog cycle 
(national ups and downs in 
prices and production), and raise 
s 9 'Tly Jap [o^' t a bJ^ y ea rs , you 
end up being 'out' when you 
should be ;in' or 'ir" when you 
should be 'out.^ 

**We hope that the highs and 
lows will average out if we stay in 
the hog business cqnsjstehtly^." 

The hog-corn price ratio isn't 
t lie whole story oh growing hogs 
and corn. There are other 
considerations: 

_ John Miller, whose mind seems 
constantly at work, likes being 
his own boss: 

"In a cbrpbratioh," he mused, 
"You have to work your way up to 
decision-making over a period of 
years. Here I have been making 



all my own decisions from the 
moment I went on my own:" 

It's obvious that he thrives bh 
it. 

John manages a farm 
iDrpductipn plant estimated to be 
worth $886,800. 

The landjaad buildings are 
valued at $780,800. John owns 
160 acres^ rents another 258 
acres from a trust that benefits 
his mother, and custom farrns 
3 ^R^^^ 7P_3_cj;es f d r a^ [ipjgj^ bor . 

His machinery— depreciated — 
has an estimated value of $85,000 
(he could sell it for much more); 
and livestock $21,000: 

Long-term decisibhs can make 
^9^]DAaLu^6: 'Xou sigh piece of 
paper and suddenly you're 



S100.000 ih^ebt." 

Short-term decisions, more 
cbmhnbn. are taken in stride. 
Some may have significant 
consequences; 

. "I've had the price of soybeans 
P^lSM^ IP.cents a bushel just., 
while I was on the phone," John 
recalled as he folded and stacked 
^ rh pXyJe e d hag s f b r a ho t h e r Ij se . 
"Its no place to be if you've got a 
nervous stomach." 
_ A]LQt Jphh^s skills, from 
manager to laborer are employed 
continually in response to a 
strearn of large and small 
demands. 

Take farrowing time, for 
example, when the sows give 
birth to httle pigs. 



CORN PRICE TRENDS 
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DECISIONS, DEQISIONS 



John MMier's farm thrlves-On 
io ri s, jarg© ajid sm^a M . Th^ 
devoured decisions like a hog eating 
corn. John keeps making decisions, 
but the farm keeps demanding more. 

John describes the process in 
these excerpts from his 
[ comersatlon: 
.__"FlritJhiria Jri the mom^^ 
f are the decisions abbot what chores 
! ypyjiroilbing^ 

!• what order. There are things for rainy 
• weather arid things for dry weather. 

Yojj think, 'Gee, I'd like to do that 
' today;' but jt's the type of job that 

shpUld beJeft for a rainy day and 

today is dry:" 



"How much feed do I have left? I've 
got one bag of a particular prertiix so 
I'M haye to call and order more. But 
; what^ the situation now on 
; spy bean s? rmcpncerned abpiS the 
• soybean market because i want to 
: Know wheri tii bfXik sc^ 
\ I've already booked a quarter of what 
; ' n®®^~"that is, I 've locked In the 
price, but 1 haven't taken delivery. 
The first crop reports from farther 
scmth always give an Indication of 
what the^rop will be. The market 
roapts. yesterday, soybeans went up 
20 cents." 



"The other day we had to decide, 
do we market (hogs) today or riot? I 
had bne p_f those thirigs that are 
called a headache: j was really 

rig lousy. Anjl^ I knew the stUft_ 
that i wanted to get dorte before you 
pedple (the photographer arid writer) 
came. There are a couple of packing 
companies on strike and that mighj 
iff ect the market.. Okay, last n jght we 
caught on the television that hogs 
had^rie up 50 centsj^r hundred 
pounds). But j would-have had to 
deliver the hogs by 10 or 11 o'clock 
when you were here. 

'Well, I knew from the week before 
thai my heaviest hogs were just a 



Keeping ih close toucH with potential 

b-Uy^r_s_ o his CO f n . John M 'JJ s es 

telephone, in. his home off ice frequently to 
learn local elevator pnces He also checks 



Shade over 2 (hundred pounds) and 
that with reasbriably warm weather 
and normal gains, they wouldn't be 
overweight riext week, arid I wdUldri't 
be dbcked badly (payments reduced 
because hogs weighed beyondjhe 
KPi^er's [dial limit.) So I decided to 
market next week:" 



"We've been looking to expand. 
IVe been looking at buildings, 
pricirig them. I've been pushing a 
pencil. We found one building thaj 
wpuld_be firilshedjpthe^ 
j could just walk irvandtake over^Jt 
would run abp^^^^ 

an estimate on the4nateria(s_dnly— 
no labor— I came in at $13,000. If I 
built it_myseif— with some cdilege 
help— howlong would It take me? 
_ _"W© Is^n b w_we 're_ o ri t he way_ down , 
pricewise, on the 4ryear hog cycle, 
i[ld_t_h M th? PP st Q\ Jxi m Is j)pfisi b ly 
golag to go up, which means the 
profits are going to go ddwri. If we 
Know the (profit) margins are going 
down, we may be kidding ourselves 
buildirij now. Plrijhe 
we start building slowly now, we will 
be set wheri the market starts back 
up. _ " 

"Sometimes I cari be walking from 
the hog house tq the corn crib _ 
thinking about this kind of stuff and 
forget what I went over to the corn 
crib for." 



"You have a chojce on slats. You 
can go concrete, You could go with 
plastic. You could go with wood: 
Each one has an advantage and a _ 
dipdvaritage. These happen to be 6- 
Inch-wide wood slats. The advantage 
at the time 1 installed them— in a real 
tpUgh cash flow situatibri— was that I 
could put these in at 19 cents a 
square foot and con^rete_would cost 
me sbmethihg like $2.50. So jt didri't 
taj<e anyone with higher math to 
figure out which way to go." 



radio reports for 'egionaj and hatibhal 
prices He generally doesn't call for hog 
prl_ces, prejernng to delLver them 
regularly throughout the year 
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h John 
[s when 
and 
/eaned. 



P^hsrs. such as having its tail and sharp 
teeth cut off. 



Though each SOW is in the 
la rrpwih§ house bhiy 4 weeks, it 
takes 6 weeks for all of the 
impregnated sows to farcow and 
^heir pigs to be weaned. These 
farrowing periods happen four 
times a year on the Miller farm, 



l^lP. u g h i_nd[v i d U a I sows fa rrb w 
oniy twice a year: When the pigs 
are wearied,. they.are taken from 
t^^?iLn^bther's_miLR— gb "cbid 
turkey," as John put it. ' 

"Majiy's the Sunday morning, 
©v^n Christmas,. that I've spent 
working in the farrowing house," 
John said, aoddihg toward the 
row of metal stalls in which the 
sows were nursing their 
squijrnirig pink offspring: "I used 
to have seven farrowings a year 
on the farm, but that was driving 
ma up the wall:" 
_ Farrowing causes so much 
' work and ca[ls fq^r so mUiDh ext^^ 
care that John adjusts the farm 
schedule so that the pigs are 
born when they wqn^t cbrtlpete 
for tjme with the field work 
necessary to grow corn. 

John Miller's sows farrow in 
mid-June (after corn planting), in 
[ate August (before harvesting ; 
the corn). mid-December jafter 
harvest and fall plowing of the 
soil for next year's crop), and in 
early March jbef ore jDlanting)^ 

Pigs are born after a sow has 
been jDregriarit for just under 4 
•^PAths (this gestatldn period, as 
11 is called, lasts about 1 13 days). 
There may be no pigs born alive 
^^'^ th^J6 may be as m as 16 in 
a litter; The average is about 8 or 
9. 

. JP9J^3~^9§LPi Losing newborn 
pigs to disease and other 
difficulties is hig^h. On a national 
^y^/'39?! 25 to 30 percent never 
reach weaning age: 
_ The highest percentage of 
deaths take place within 3 or 4 
days of birth. 

_ FLbm a financial ppirit of view, 
such deaths are costly^ J t rnay 
cost ajarmer $382 a year to keep 
a sow— and that wouldn't be 
unusual. If the sow saved lOpigs 
a year (5 per litter), the cost per 
pig would be $38.20. However, if 
she saved 16 aj^ear{8 per litter), 
the cost per pig would be $23.88. 

With that in mirid, John wants 
to take very good care of the 
young pigs: He puts his son Brad 
iri charge of them. Brad is paid on 
the basLs of an eight-pig litter. 
But he gets paid a little more If 
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the jitter is larger, so Bradjdpes 
his bestjo keep the young pigs 
aiive and welh . . 

_ Soon after each pl^ is born, 
Brad_scLUirts a dose of antibiotics 
down its throat to prevent , 
internal infection. He applies a 
tar-like salve to each pig's knees 
to keep the pigs from picking up 
an infection ' -hile crawling 
ardUjnd^ 

VVhen the pigs re^ch 1 week, 
and again when they reach_4 
weeks pf age^Brad injects them 
with a combination of iron, 
antibiotics, and vitamins to 
prevent ahemja and disease: 

Part of Brad's work is to clip 
the tail off each young pig. That 
dangling pirnk tajl seems to tempt 
other pigs to bi'e it, opening a 
wound that may becbine 

infected. 

Brad's job also includes using., 
a pair of metal clippers to snip off 
the sharp Uppe^ahd lo^wer 
teeth jejght In all) in the mout^b of 
each pig as soon as possible after 
birth. Otherwjse the young pig 
would bite a hole in (a) his own 
mouth, (b) the other pigs in the 
litter, and (c) his rnqther— 
opening wounds that are 
potential starting places for 
infectiph- 

Brad helps his dad, too, with 
shots and inoculations. 

Today, after jpinLng hjs dad in 
the rriorning chores. Brad's job is 
a relatively clean one ... 
snipping off taMs with a dog's 
toenail_clippers and expertly 
performing his dental work, 

His dad, rneah while, has been 
cleaninj out the farrowing stalls, 
removing manure, an occasipnal 
dead pig, and afterbirth^ He does 
this each morning and night at 
farrov/ing time. 

"A lot of people send their kids 
to clean duj the farrowing 
house." John said, "but I usually 
don't; The kids could learn to 
hate hogs that way— and to hate 
farming. 

"Stiil, they need to learn that all 
jobs have gppd and bad points '' 

So, Brad cleans oat the 
farrowing house about 15 
percent of the time. 
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ed thihRirig about Mjhhesota righ^ 
now. Brad was going on a 

s week's vacatidh in ribrtherh 
Minnesota the next day. 

•s 





Pigs don't need a light to find their food 
but rather to Keep t hern warm in the 
farrbwirig house. Most sows lie down 
slowly enough for pi^s Jo scramble o 
the way but iron rails help keep rtiarna off 
the ybuhg ones, too. Hog breeders like 
sows wjth eh to handle large 

litters. So do the pigs. 



Another eariy experience for pigs is a visit 
from theientLsi^whojn this case is Brad 
Miller. No filings, no.exjractipns. Rather, 
the sharp points of the pigs* te_et_h_a_re_cut 
off to prevent pigs from wounding each 
other. 
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EVERYTHING 
BUt THE SQUEAL? 

Pbrk is }ost one hog product.. 
Another is replacement heart valves 

for huinaris. StjM another Is pamt 

brashes made with bristles, the short 

stiff_hair pf_the hog. 

_There was a saying once that 
"They market everything o. *he hog 
but the squeal." that's stilj true. 
Some of the newest applications of 
Hog parts are f_ajr)y spph]stlcated. 

Who would have guessed, for 
irislance. thaj sUrgebhs at Stanford 
University Hospital would develop a 
technique for replacing human ■ 
heart valves with heart valves from 
hogs' *^erhaps those scientists who 
have worked vvith hogs as substitutes 
for humans in medical tests would 
have guessed ._Or the Au r§eori^s who 
have been using pig intestines for 
sutures. 

Because the cardiovascular and 
respiratdry systems of hogs are 
similar to humans, and thenutritipnaj 
needs of hogs and hurtians are about 
the same. _bc>f[s_ha^eser^^ as 
subjects in experiments on 
alcohblisrh at the University of 
Missouri. 

The hog is no stranger to the 
medical vvorld for other reasons. 




Adrenal glands from hogs and other 4 
animals provide adrenal cortex i 
faxtract used to treat AddisgrT^s ^ 
disease, and provide the drug ] 
©pjnephririe, uLsedJp treat bronchial .\ 
asthma and whooping cough. ^ 
__PiMs^in nqlprily is used in the fbntH 
of gloves, shoes, hats, bilifolds, vj 
coats, pa ri ts s ij i t s , vests . and 
topcoats but also is an aid In the \ 
treatment of severe burns^ * 

Hog pancreases provide insulin fbr^ 
the treatment of jllabetes. 

AJist citing the hp^s medical ' 

usefulness could become qaiteJong. 

But_what about h^^^ 

Pigskin is a major source of quality 
gelatin Used in desserts, ice crearii 
mixes, and other products. 
__^l9s'_?t_ornachs a^^ a prime source . 
ot the enzyme pepsin used in ! 
chewing gum. ; 

But most notably, there are: pork 
chops, ham, bacon, sparerlbs. 
sausage, Canadian bacbn,_Bc)stc)ri j 
butts\ lard, picnic hams, pork loin : 
roasts. ho§ jowls, j^jgs' feet^and I 
chitterlings (chitiinsUto mention a i 
few of the more familiar delicacies. 



And then there are all those ; 
foptblajls^right? _Wron^. FbpttDaljs ' 
are still called pigskins— but now; 
they're made bUt of something else. ' 



At farrowing time, division of labor on the 
Milter farm finds Brad clipping tails and 
bis father cieanrng out the farrON^ 
pen s. Fro m _her_e ._ nna nu re an d a f t e r b t rt h 
are loaded.onlo a _nr!anu_re_spreader for 
lise in the fields Often aead ptgs and 
afterbirth are bUried. 



SOMETROUBtES 
CROP UP 

Not everything went smoothly 
in the farrowing hdUse that 
morning. 

One sow had dev<5loped MMA 
(rhastitis-metritis-a^ 
Inflammation that. prevents her 
from FLroducmg a normal flow of 
milR. Only a fevv pig_s_Lh her litter 
were able to feed from her: dohr^. 
injected her vy/ith medicine and 

tried to encourage the . 

youngsters to eat a special ration 



d e s i g n e d _f b r s u c h_ erne rge h c\e s . 
But sometimes the young pigs 
aren't able to adapt.. Four or five 
pigs-^br the whble litter— may 

die. 

Another _sow had farrowed only 
*wo pigs. Calling her _*'the star 
boarder" because she didn't 
produce enough pigs to pay for 

her keep, John M'd she was 

headed for the market after that 
farrowing, her first. He usually 
markets sows after tvvb 
farrowlngs. 

The Millers have two breeding 
herds of about 25 sbws each, arid 
each group farrows twice a year. 
That provides them with a steady 
Supply of pigs to sell year rbund. 
John markets hogs nearly every 
Week of the year. In the earJy 
1970's he sbrdmbre thari 700 
hogs a year. He plans to 
quadruple that production. 

What kind of hogs is John 
Miller trying to market? Hogs that 
are 6 nionths old or less, weigh 
about 220 pounds, arid are lean, 
lean, lean because consumers 
don't like fat pork. 

John sells his hbgs to a 
packing plant (meat processing 
piantj in towa on a "grade and 
yield" basis. That mearis his 
paymiBnt per hog depends on 
how many pounds of usable meat 
the hog carcass yields iri 
comparison with the total weight 
of the live hog. and what 
perceritage of Its carcass is _ 
convertible into gocd Jean hams, 
chops and other premium pork 
cuts. 

Nowadays, nobody wants a fat 
hog. bard, produced from hog 
fat. isn't so rhuch iri derinand. 
Vegetable oils have taken its 
place in cooking. 

Besides, housewives tbday 
generally/ diDn't like fatty bacon or 
tatty pork chops or fatty hams: 
They want lean meat. 
Consequer[t]y, the meatpackej'S 
also want lean meat and they pay 
more for it. 

Sbjhe farrhers grow jean hogs. 
Not thin, skinny hogs; but wide, 
heavily muscled hogs. 

How do they db that? By 

scientific feeding and breeding: 

7 
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A voucher tells John Miller hot bhiy how 
much his hogs weighed when he market- 
ed them and what_he vyas pa_ld_ for them, 
but how m2aty they were. Seven of the 1 0 
hogs Miller delivered that day were 
graded nurhber 1 by (::brhpahy standards. 

y®l c^nts^h patd per pound 

dropped off when the hog weighed more 
than 230 lb. The tattoo Is Miller s identlfi- 
catjQQ nomber A base market price of 
$43 50 rrieahs Waterloo packers were 
P^y'ng^3' 7 cents a pound for hogs th^^^ 
day. the . 20_u n d_e r N L 3 mean s 2 cen ts 
per hog were sent to t^e fsiational tlve 
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Stock and MeaLBoardlto prornot the use 
Pi pork . _Thle_ deduction of S90O:80 means 
Miller was paid $90athe dayiie brought In 
the hogs and that 80 cents (8C per hog) 
was sent to Natibh.-.t ^hd State Pork Pro- 
ducer Cbuhclls foi porK prpm^ 
research (SMCh deductions.are voted on 
by. hog producers). The net value means 
that:s what Miller will be paid in about a 
week, bringing h|s tbtal payment for the 
"•J^ 1* P 9 s t o $992.95 . F i g u res on bp tXom_ 
'■'^"S indicate Miller's hpgs.yiel_d_e_d. more 
Lc-an Tieatior chops and other top quality 
cuts tharr did others marketed that day 



Left above: 

# '^^ 9 ^ a re f eid to rna rk et we ig ht (about 220 
po^ridsi In a f [Hi s h | n^ u_n i t_,_w h e re t hey a re 
se_paratedjnio groups of aboat 20. all 
weighing about the same 



Right, above: 

Soybean /neal to be mixed into hog feed 
is stbriBu in corn ci'ib, which is being 
C^-cbyered with rneial siding. John Miller- 
shows a friend and carpenter, Jerry 
Geisier. how he wants it done. Atop the 
ladder is another friend. Kent Brandhorst. 



NUTRITIOUS PORK 

A sen/ihg of 3V4 dunces of pork 
spppjies more than 44 percent of the 
prbtelh that an ajJult heedsdaily, also 
75-103 percent of the thiamin. 20-30 
percent of vltamlns^^ Bia^niacjn, 
rjbofiavin anc phosphoroos. and id- 
35 percent of the Iron. 
_ The same size serving of Jean pork 
cats such as loin chops and cured 
hams cphtalns fewer than 250 
calories: 

i 1 BIST m mm3L 
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ABOUT FEEDING 



' - dohn Miller ases 6 different 
feed fbrmujatibris for his hogs. 
.:.y^hat do hojs^ the way 

of feed? Much the same nutrients 
as humans. Hogs need 
carbohydrates and fats for heat 
and energy — and whatever fat is 
needed for insulation. Protein is 
yilallh the building of rnuscles, 
which will become hams, chops 
and other parts oMhe hog; tike 
humans, hogs need minerals, 
too. as well as vitamins. 

Water is essential: So are 
antibiotics in small amounts, to 
prevent and control disease^ and 
help increase the animal's rate of 
growth. 



__HPS tarrtiers prbyide these 
essential nutrients largely 
through corn, supplemented with 
a bpncehtrated source of 
proteins, such as^ soybean rneaL. 
Feeding corn, among the grains, 
results in the most ecbnbrriical 

and rapid gains; in hogs. 

The youngest pigs get a ration 
of 18 to 20 percent [Drbteih, After 

they weigh 12 pounds^ the 

protein percentage is cut to 1 6 or 
18. The pigs stay on that ration 
y D ^JI Ah ^y welg h 40 pp U n d s , a_f te r 
which the protein percentage* is 
cut gradually frbrri 16 to 12 
P'^rcent in tlie[r feedj^where it 
stays until market time; 



NOT Abb CORN LS 
FED to ANIMAbS 




Morning sijence is brpRen by the rurri ble 
pi the $44,000 corn harvester as John 
Miller begins to cat and shelJ the 375 
acres Of corn he planted half a year earli- 
er. Metal "firigers" reach but to gatherjh 
six rows of stalks at a time. About 12 feet 
t.ajjj the nevy^ []Bd macKme Lujri bers for- 
ward, shelling the grain from the cob and 



spewing^ dusty husk\and^ 
back. The dry lea/ing of the.corn and 
ramble of tKe motor are ignored as the 
operator s attention is riveted bh the me- 
tal "fingers" skimming ajohg Just 6 inches 
above the ground, to make certain th^^ 
dprVt_stabinto_the ground at an unexpect- 
ed dip in the land. 



Nearly ail of the com grown In the 
United States Is fed to a^^^ Yet 
the rest of It ends up in some 
I nte rest I ng places. ^ ; 

__Hero's wMt happeried to the 1975 
corn crop (not inclading sweet corn). 
Plus what was left over from the 

previous year, 

U.S. farmers planted 78 mllllbh 
acres to corn that year, they 
harvested 87 million acres for grain. 
Most of the corn on t^ rest of the 
land was cut green to make silage — 
which is_§d to ah^jmals,_ _ 
_ AmerJcaa farms yielded 
5,767,000.000 bushels p^^^^ 
that year. That's an average yield of 
86 bushels per acre— far below the . 
average^iejddn John MlllePs farm. ; 

To this add the 359 million bushels 
tl}e yM®d States had left over from .. 
the previous year and the 2 million 
bushels we imported (mbsi of this 
frbrh SbuiK America). 

This totals Slightly more than 6 
billipnjbjjshels of corri to use. 

Of this, we put 3.65 bililon bushels 
into feed (for ahjma^^^ 
another 1.7 billion bashels 
over^as— and most of this vvas Used 
to feed ilyestckjk. We kept 465 million 
bushels for human Jood (again, this 
does not Include sweet cprnj canried 
or fresh)^ seed, and Jndustrlaj^uses: 

We ^ad 313 miljiph bushelsjeft 

over— a little less than we had left 
over from the previous year 

Let's examine wKat that "food, 
seed, and Industrial uses" means. 
Se\^Brity percent werit Into what the 
trade calls wet corn milllrig— that]s, 
cprnstarch^cprh sLrup^ dextrpse^ahd 
corn oil, mostly.^ The rest goes into 
cdrrlmeal. corn flpUr. hpmihyjrits, 
breakfast foods, and alcoholic 
beverage 

The yses for cornstarch and com 
sirup ace sometimes jurprlsing^ 
Starch is U^d in ^rueSj_charcbaj 
briquets, fireworks, paints. 
P'y^op^^j P^Xdbdard boxes, printing^ 
and ruiber tires-~tb name a few uses 
along the Industrial tine. - 
__ Cplrn sirup gpesjnto baby _ 
foods, jcoffee whiteners. jams, 
soft dri nks^ llcpnce,^ cahhed sweet 
potatoes and scores of other 
products. 

_ Obylbusiy, the Influence bf John 
Miller's corn extends far beyond his 
farm. 
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BEST G8PV m\Ml 




•Eyeballing" gilts as prospectLVe spyvs in 
future breeding prdgrams. John Mjtler is 
assisted by a friend arid manager of a 
nearby hog farm. Larry Green, who fdUhd 
these twoj acceptabje— better than aver- 
age ■■ Green said they had a iittie more 



backfat than ^a real fancy gilt" but that 

their hams were "real acceptable." Also 

Important are the num 

of body, soundness of legs and general 

disposition. 



ABOUT BREEDING 

As JQhh feeds thej/q^ 
hogs— after they've been weaned 
knd have gained more than 40 
p b u h d s ^ h e s t a r t_s look i n g the m 
Over — "eyi^alling them, he calls 
it— to piiek out the female pigs 
that he'd lIRe as mothers of his 
future pigs. 

When these young gilts— as 
they are called— weigh about 
175 pounds. John picks out 30 to 
50 candidates for motherhobd 
•from the finishing pejis— the 
place of their last confinement 
before rnarketing. He changes 
their diet since there isjiD hurry, 
now. to f[nish them to market 
weight. His eye tells him these 
females have the characteristics 
hejA/ants in a sow. As he 
continues to watch thern and 
before they are bred, John will 
reduce their numbers to about 
25. 

What is John looking for as he 
"eyeballs" the gilts? 

Weli, for one thing, he wants 
his hogs to have strong legs. A 
good sow needs them, because 
Inactive or clumsy_sows dbri't 
raise good litters. Rigs need 
Strong legs because they will live 



most of their Jives_dn sLats. 
That> right— slats— a floor 

made of harrow wobden (br 

concrete br plaMcj stri&s spaced 
an inch apart. John's pigs are 
farrowed oh concrete and _^ 
bedded down [n sawdust until 
they a^"® weaned at 3 to 5 weeks 
of age: Then they speh'd the rest 
of their 6-mgnth lives confined in 
pens, on slats: 

John has rernbdeled ah old hay 
barn as a place to feed h 
The animals live in pens with 
! metal fences and slatted flpdrs, 
abbve a _pi_tj_caMed a jagpon 
which catches their manu7e ahd 
urine as they fall dowh between 
the slats. Vyith such a system, 
John has eliminated the need tb 

clean tKe pens of mahure. 

Peribdically. thjs pit Is drained 
into a vacuum tank wagon that 
looks like a gasoline truck ^hd__ 
the liquid^ nchjn plant nutrients, 
Is taken to corn fields ahd spread 

on the ground. 

Many of Anien^^^^ 
use a system like that: Some 
don't: Some let their pigs run free 
In pastures— where t^he grass 
benefits directly from themahure 
(as the pigs benefit directly from 
the grass). 



Jdhh brice raised his hb^s on 
pasture. Now that larid is planted 
t(3 corn. John nowJ<eeps his hbgs 
pehned up for several reasbris.__ 

He switched prim arliy b^^ 
he couid afford it: Besides, his 
pasture equipment was wearing 

out. 

Iri^addition. John found his 
animals grew faster in a 
cbhtrolled ehvirphmentj^ 
especially jn cold months, and 
the pasture system required 
much mbre labbr. 

So John Miller's hogs grow bp 
and are finished (fed) to market 
weight while cbhfihed in a barn, 
bh slajs^ And the hogs need 
strong legs: 

What else db the prbspective 
sbw_s_heed? 

John likes his future sows to 
have an ariiple number of teats— 
ehbugh sp they^can feed a^^^^^ 
sized family successfully, the 
sows ought tb have large deepl _ 
hams (that;s what will bring moj-e 
money at the packing plant when 

John sells her bffsprihgjj a 

strbhg bM^i(inclicatlng good loin 
development and abiNty to carry 

a litter well), ahd other 

appearances which help to 
assure that her offspring will 
bring the best prices at the 
packihg hoyse. A heavy jowl 
(cheek) means excess fat. Tbb 
narrow a bbdy meahs a srrialler 
Ibih and smaller pork chops. 

If Jbhh's hbgs are tgb faJ,^ and 
they don't produce a higher 
percentage of the bette^ cuts bf 
pork, he's wastihg his feed. He 
can't afford to waste feed. 



BOARS ARE EVEN_ 
MORE IMPORTANT 

To increase his chances of 
producing more valuable hbgSj 
Jbhn wbrks hard at appjyihathe 
laws of genetics. If the gilts seem 
promising, ahd they are mated, 
with scieht if i ca IJy bbse ryed and 
measured boars, or such boars' 
close relatives, John is imprbvihg 
the bdds ih his favor. 
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Scientists and hog breeders in 
the United States have be^h 
g pi ri g_ al l_o U t_ sin ce the 1 95(J s to 
find the genetic path to leaner, 
rneatier hogs so that customers 
can buy leaner bacpri^ meatier 
pork chops, and other choice 
cols they indicate they want, 
_^There are 40 testing statidns Ln 
27 States for young boars, where 
animals with superior genetic 
qualities are determined 
sciehtificail^. These you boars 
are used in breeding herds to 
pass on their superior qualities to 
thejr Offspring. 

In these testing stations, 
operated commercially or by 
g roujDS such as cooperatives or 
by State universities, scientists 
usually test the daily rate of gain 
of the boars (the national average 
for hogs is 1.5 pounds a day)| 
their feed efficiency Jon average, 

abput 350 ppu_hd_s_of feed are 

needed to produce 100 pounds of 
weight gain); backfat thickness 
![Us_ual \y_ 1 toL V/i Inches); the! r 
**pork chop potential" based on 
the loin eye produced in a 

Httermate wh[ch_has_aj ready 

been slaughtered (hopefully 5 or 
6 square inches in the loin eye), 
an d pt her c h a ract e r i s t i Cs , _s u c h 
as the number of days it took the 
boars to reach 220 pounds in 
weight. 

What's a loin eye? It's the _ 
meaty part of the pork chop The 
bigger the eye, the meat|erthe 
chop and the more the farmer 
may^be paid for it, 

"Over the years hPSs Have 

changed a lot," John reminisced 
as he repaired a water line in the 
finishing barn ^ 'J started vvlth 
hogs with 3.5 square inches of 
loin eye. Now the loin eyes are 
5-6 square, inches. Hog backfat 
has been reduced from 2 inches 
down to 1,1 Inches." 

_ Jphh keejJSs Up with the results 
of the Iowa Swine Testing Station 
and others. If he doesn't buy a 
boar d ire ct I y t h rp u g h th e sta 1 1 o n , 
he likes to visit the farm where 
the test animal \A/as born and buy 
a clb_se_relatj\/e_pf that animal at a 
reasonable price. 

Boars are Important to the 



overall quality of John's herd. 
Each will iriate with several gilts 
or spws^ so the boar's hereditary 
characteristics will be shared by 
many offspring. A set of good 
characteristics coul^^ extra 
dollars for John when the 
offspring are sold. 

People have paid as rnuc 
$40,000 for an extremely high 
quality boar. 



MANY FARMERS BUY 
FEEDER PIGS 

Pf_cpurse, jf a grower wants to 
avoid all the concern about 
buying the best boar he can 
afford and selecting the best 



gilts,_he pari always buy ypuhg 
pigs from someone else jind feed 
them to market weight. He also 
will save all the trouble 
connected with farrowing and 
breeding: , 

More and more farmers are 
d oingjust that. About ^0 percent 
of all hogs slaughtered are 
produced on farms other than the 
ones vvhere they w^re bo 

Undej- this system, the 
produder buys the yuurig pig. 
^heh it has been^eaned and 
weighs about 40 pounds:. He 
feeds it until it_reaches market - 
weight, 9ipou\220 pounds. 

A lot of farmers are in business 
just to produce feeder pigs-^an 
example qj modern day 
specialization on the farm: 



WbB gets the CONSUMER'S PORK JD^OULk^ 




^l>ER CAPITA PORK CONSUMPTION : ■■/r^ 




Whether the Iowa farmer 
prbduess his own pigs or buys 
ybUhg pigs from others. h[s _ 
favorite feed for those pigs is 
cbrri It's been that way for more 
than a hundred years^sjnce the 
hogs "came out of the woods," so 
to speak. 

In the early days of hog 
production in the United States, 
in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries, hogs rah free in the 
woods and the pastures to find 
their own food: They were good 
scavengers. For practically ho 

ihyestrnerit in time, labor or 

money, the pioneer farmer could 
sell hogs for cash ... cash he 
needed to buy food he djdh't 
grow himself, some cloth for 
clothes, and the tools of 

pro d u c_t i p h t h at we re 

manufactured in the cities. 

Such early hogs were pretty 
''rah§y"^that is. they were leaji 
but also stringy and tough: Some 
people called them razbrbacks. 
Still, these hogs were all you 
could buy at the time. 

if you were the farmer, 
however, you could put sprrie, 
corn aside to fatten up the hog 
intended fbr your owh table- 
after the hb§ ran free in the 
woods for a few months. A hog 
could prbvide not only some 
meat but l^rrj for cbbkihg and fbr 
making soap. 

As farmers rnoved farther and 
farther "west" (Ohio, lllihbib, 
Iowa), they began to grow more 



corn than they could se!l for 
human cbhsumptibh (including 
corn meal, grits, and whiskey). 
They started feeding more corn 
tb rnbre hogs. Fbrtunately. 
l^'snsportation fa^ 
and canajs at^first, then 
railroads— were established in 
time to hand [e thejii^^^^ of 
♦he hogs: The animals could be 
shippied from the farm tb the 
slau^cihter hbUse and from there 
\oXhe consumer in the city. 

Hogs are grown all over the 
cbuntry. Corn is grbwh all over 
the country. But most corn and 
mbst hogs are grown in the (3brn 
Belt— in all of parts of the States 
of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, dhio, 
Minnesota, JViissburi, Nebraska, 
and Sbuth Dakota. States in the 
Sputheast and Texas are 
important hog producers, too. 

Corn grows so well in the Corn 
Bejt^an^ hogs grow so well on 
corn, the two just naturally grow 
together. 

Why does corn grow so well In 
the Corn Belt? It's the soil and 
the climate prirnarily. 

The soils are highly fertile— 
relatively highJn organic matter 
and nitrogen. They are medium 
tpjine Ih texture and hold 
moisture well: 

Much of the land is either level 
oj" 9?rtly roiijng, making^it easy 
to get around with farming 
equiprneht, and the land is less 
subjecj to severe water erosion 
that would wash away the fertile 
tbpsbils. 



HOGS HAVE BEEN 
"MORTGAGE LIFTERS" 

For years, hogs bore a repatation 

d f be i hg_*'mo rt g age J I fte rs/* That 

means they coujd usaaMy becoanted , 
oh td brjng In cash to pay off the 
mortgage payments on the farm, 
_ Jpbh Miller says "hogs don't 
always carry the prestige of cattle, 
bin ydU can't live on prestige." 

Hogs are more prQlific than _any_ __ 
other form of livestock ^cows almost 
Lhvarlabjy bear phly phe calf pe_r_ 
birth), they grow to a salable ^ize 
rather qujckly, they prbdU^ 
twice a year, and they increase the 
value of corn. 



HOG COUNT STEADY, 
FARMS DECLINE 

The hUmtier of hogs bh U.S. farms 
hasn't changed rnuch since 1890,^ 
when the census takers cdunted^7% 
mliiidh swjne oh U^S. farms^ In 1977, 
there were 55 million hogs and pigs 
bh pijrjarms^^ 

Yet the namber of farms raising 
bogs has dwindled with time. Just as 
the overall number of farms has been 
dropping for decades In the United 
States. 

Jn 190Q, some 4 1/3 million farms 
were raising hogs In this cdUritry. 
Thejiumber Increased to 4.8 million 
in 1920, but then the numbers started 
drpppJhg. 

By 1959, the number of U;S; farms 
raising hogs drbfjped betow 2 
million, dust lb:years later, the 
number was 686,097. 



CORN BELTJS 
"dUST RIGHT" 

The Corn Belt is perfectly 
located beiween the Equator and 
the North Ppje, hear 40 de§rees 
north latitude, and so provides 
time for corn and_other feed 
crpps_tp_matjure. The last frost 
spring and the first frost of f^ll 
are far enough apart so th^grt seed 
can be planted late in April or 

^ BEST COPY mm.1 
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produce energy and grow. 
Also, a wet spring en^cburages 

rbbis tb grow too close td the 

s L rf ace— w hjch i s disast ro u s in a 
drier-than-asaal sammer^ Roots 
can find water only at deeper 
leveJIIh a dry summ 

John tries to have all his crop 
in the ground by May 1, but 
weather and soil conditions can 
delay him. 

There's a saying in John's part 
of Iowa that every day^s delay 
beyond May 10 reduces c^rn 
yields brie bushel per acre. The 
reasQris: ppljinatjoh is delayed 
Into hot unfavorable weather; or 
the ears wori't mature enough 

before the first frosty 

Thqugh^John plants his corn in 
early spring, he starts preparing 
the grburid for seed in the fajl 
soon after the previous harvest. 

First he spreads phbspKate and 
potash fertilizer bri the_sbil. in 
am^uhtsjusirtght for his : 
particular types of soil. 

Phbsphbrbus cbiripdurids are 
MRejthe wiring in a house, 
permitting the transfer bf 
bibcherriical energy frblnl one Life 
process to another In the plant 
cell. Potash provides pbtassium, 
but scientists aren't sUre _what_ 
rpie jDOtassium plays in the plant^ 
life, though iHs necessary. Some 
say it activates erizynles, 
3s of speeding up biochemical 
reactions in the plant. 

After he has spread the 

fertlMzAr.jJj5hn his 

acreage on the contour 

(fbHowirig the hatural_ curves in a 
slope rather than up and down 
19 4 the slope). 

Tb better explain the 
ITiechamcs of h is soil 
preparation, John walked ambrig 
the pieces bf machihery^wdrth 
iril thousands of dojiars— and 

pointed to the soil-working parts 

of each, explaining their 

le fuhctjdnsjri simplified terms. 

Imagine holding nails between 
your fingers and dragglhg therfi 
:hlri t_hrdugh_8pll. You^d be cutting 
1 open the solimach the way John 
does with the big chisej pldw that 
nt_ hepuMs behind his tractor. The 
s to idea Is to stir up the soil to a 
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J Q h n M UJ e r ls_ _ba c_k e d b V 
of dollars worth of equlf 
arid hog farm in Iowa. A 
shown is field equ[prheh 
corn. However, the light 
in_r_earj left, isjJsed tp_hf 
m a r k e t . Cy I i r I ca Lta nk 
pickQps isQsed to haal I 
the fields from the finish 
which the photographer 
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Teeth of chisel plow used in fall tillage. 




Corn planter's sha^^^ 
tighj. _cu_ts_$oLjLSeedjciroj5S from bpjcbe^ 
hind it, and hand-lik&metal strips fold soil 
back over the seed: Rubber tire, left, 
presses soil down gently over seed. 




^epth_pf 6 to 10 inches, bur 
it in narrow strips so the corn 
stalks and other vegetation left 
oyer from the co^rLharyest will 
remain on top of the soil all 
winter to help keep the soil in 
place and to keep moisture from 
evaporating so fast. 

The 4-inch-wide poip-ts of _ 
John's chisel plow, spaced 15 
inches apart, are twisted slightly 
so that soil is broaght up and 
partially covers the crop residue. 

H|s contour plowing helps 
keep soil from washing downhiji. 

John observes that 
''oomjhLjo up-and-down-hill 
tillage on oar types of soil would 
result in 14 to 16 tons of spil lbss 
per acre per year. ^A/e try to hold 
losses to 5 tons or less." Five tons 

sbunds_li_ke a Jipt, but John 

explained that this represented 
the loss of 1/35 of an inch per 
acre. He hiplds Ibsses on so 
fields down to 2 or 3 tons a year: 



NlTROGENiS 
IMPORTANT 

After chiseling on the contour. 
John knifes in some anhydrous 

ammonia. Again, Imagine 

dragging nails through the soil, 
much the way John drags metal 

fjngers behind a tractjH. 

Attached to these fingers or 



knives are tubes which allow 
anhydrous ammonia gas to 
escape into the soil bpehihg 
made by the knives. The gas 
attaches itself to moist soil 
particles. 

Anhydrous ammonia provides 
nitrogen for the growing corn. 
Every plant cell heeds nitrbgen. 
Even chlorophyll, which enables 
plants to convert carbon dioxide 
and water ihtb sugars, stai'ches 
and fats. Is a compound of 
nitrogen: 

While the suburbanite applies 

hitrbgen tb get a green and 

heaUhy lawn_, jhe f arrner appi ies 
nitrogen to increase the yield of 
corn. Re applies hitrbgen in 
a_rD_ouri_ts thaj are Indicated by 
tests and analyses: 

U.S, corn yields have more 
than dCHjbled since 1950. due in 
great part to the increased use of 
relatively inexpensive nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

America's phenomenal corn 
productibn (Arnerican fajr^^^ 
grow nearly half the corn grown 
in the world) has also been aided 
by the develbprneht bf vigorous 
hybrid corn varieties. Today's 
corn looks ho more like the maize 
that the Ihdiari pjahted than 
today's horses look like theic 
miniature forebears of 
prehistbric times. 

It js estimated that hybrid corn 
varieties developed by scientists 

is 



3Jl5lt3J'i]ners h^^ 

responsible for half the increase 
in cbrri yields which have nearly 
y'JR'^d In the y mted States si nee 
hybrid corn varieties were first 
introduced cbmmerciaJly in the. 
1930's. The rest of the ificj'ease is 
attributed to the increased use of 
fertilizer and jmprbvedmethbds 
of workihg with the_sbil. 

Not only does today's corn 
providemore bushels per acre, 
but it offers the farmer a number 
of varieties to fit his conditions. 
Each hybrid responds differently 
tb the weather, diseases, and 
other growing conditions. 

If continuing rain delays ^ohn 
Miller's cbrh planting until late in 
May, he selects a quicker- 
maturing hybrid which will 
mature before f rbst comes in the 
fall 

In any given year, John Miller 
may plant as many as seven 
different varieties of corri — 
primarily to ensure that a 
problem which affects one kind 

^pn't affect the whole crop. A 

total crop wipe-out could put him 
so far behind financially he might 
never rec over. 

John plants hybrids with such 
names as Pibheer 3780; Dekalb 
64a, and Funks 4321 , which Jell 
their brand and variety number: 
Their maturing peribds vary frbm 
QSjJays to 110 days. 
_ _He likes to start pJanting April 
23 tb 25 and Plant 50 tb 80 acres a 
day until completion. 

Farmers elsewhere plant at 
different tirries depending bh the 
temperature and moisture 
condition of the soil. The soil 
must be warm eribugh fbr the 
seed to germinate and not so 
clogged with water that the seed 
will "drown"— die fbr lack of 
oxygen. 

Since John partially prepared 
his sbil in the fall, his first step in 
the spring is to cut up the surface 
of the fields with a disk, a 
machine that [bbks like a row b_f_ 
sharp-edged metal pie plates set 
on edge. John rolls the disks over 
Lhf grpurid at a shaHow depjh, 
providing a bed of fine soil for the 
seed. 
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Plowing on the cdhldur means cutting the 
soil open perpendicular to the lirie|hat 
water wpuldj ojlo w drain Ing of fa field . 
This reduces loss of valuable topsoil 



JOHN REDUCES 
TIbbAGE 

Farmers used to make several 
trips over the fields with 
implements, puttihg the sdM Into 
fine pieces several inches deep: 
Now people think that wastecL 
time, fuel, and the soil itself .Too 
much tillage can break down the 
structure of the soil and inKibit its 
water-h biding cajDacity arid __ 
ability to support plant growth: 
_ Now farmers make fewer trips. 
This is caMed "mmjmurn tillage.'' 
which was used on 39 million 
acres of U.S. farmlan_djn 1976, 
corn pared with only 3.8 million 
acres in 1963: 

Farfners who continue to Use 
the old rhethpds are what John 
calls "I940's farmers:" Such 
farmers, in turn, call John a 
"trash farrhen''^ becaus^^ V\e\ds 
look trashy between crops— the 
stalks, grasses and weeds that 
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during heavy rains. Corn stajk_s_iefj_bi_this 
faU tiJiage operation also will retard flow 
off of both soil and Water. 



aj-e left after harvesting remain in 
the fields between crops, indeed, 
even after seeding. 

John's corn plahtihg _nl3phl*ne 
drops kernels Into rows in the 
prepared soil, then presses soil 

around each kerhej sp it can 

germinate (It needs to be next to 
the moisture found between the 
tih^ soil particles). 

Each kernel of seed corn 
contains the germ of a new plant 
and enough food to keep itjding 
until the earMest leaves break 
through the soil. When the leaves 
□ afurl in the sunlight, the plant _ 
wilLbegin to manufacture its own 
food: 

. Attachments to the corn _ 
pLahtJng^machine also apply a , 
liquid herbicide (weed killer) and 
grariuiar insecticide {insect 
kiMer) in^precise amounts per 
acre— usually fractions of a 
pound. John explained that 
careful calibration of the 



equipment Is essential so that he 
doesn't use rndre cherhical than 
he heeds. 

The herbicide kills weeds that 
might compete with the corn for 
water, food, and sUnlJght. Like 
Dually things qn_ the farm , 
however, the herbicides don't 
always work out as planned. 

"We are jDjayirig a percentage 
game:" John explained, "Four 
out bt5 years we hope to stop at 
least 80_ percent of the weeds. 
Soil conditions, weather 
patterns, choice of chemical, and 
ti rni hg_ are crucial . 

"Matching herbicides and 
insecticides to your own 
particular weed and insect 
problems is vital. There are 
hundreds of chemicals arid 
chemical combihatidhs 
available." 

The weeds that John tries to 
kill with herbicides Iduhn^l^^^^ 
monsters in a suburban lawn 
lover's nightmare: fbxtaiK 

butterpririt, cpcklebUr, fall 

panicum, smartweed, ragweed, 
thistles, lambs-quarters, and 
quackgrass. 

The first insecticide 
applicatibn is aimed atkiilirig the 
bugs that like to rnUhch on c^rn 
roots. Later arriving insects may 
require other insejcticides to 
d iscbu rage them from eati ng_ 
thejeaves, the stalks, and the 
kernels of the corn plant. 

Typical bf the insects thatAo^ii^ 
mitht fitiht in order to win the 
right to harvest the grain are the 
cutworm, which cuts the plant off 
at^round level; any of three 
kinds of corn rbotworm, which 
p rurie corn ropts; and tjle corn 
biDrer, which burrows into the 
stalk or ear shank. 

If it dbesn't ralri_wJthLh a few 
days after the herbicide is 
applied; John goes byer the fields 

with a rotary hoe so thatjhe 

herbicide can work its way down 
tb the germrnating weed seeds 

arid kribck them bJjt^This 

operation helps knock out any 
weeds that have already started. 
The rotary hoe is a group of star- 
shaped metal disks which cuts ap 
the ground to just belbw the 
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surface, between the rows of 
corn plants. 

Later, even though he has used 
P.herbiclcJe, John goes back 
through the fields of growLrig 
corn with a cultivator, which cuts 
ihd_up roots any weeds that 
might have sprung up between 
the rows of corn. Gultivatlon also 
rppsehs the soil so that it retains 
moisture that falls. Cujtivatihg 
can also reactivate some 
herbicide by bringing It to the 
same leveras the^we§d seeds. 

Cultivators come In all shapes 
and sizes, some resembling 
S"5vera[ curved km in a row or 
sharp disks in a row. 

There is a limit to how late in 
L^e season John will cultivate. He 
doesn't want to cut off valuable 
corn roots which have been 
growing toward the center of the 
rows. When the corn plants have 
grown tali and full, they will cut 
P^I sunshine frbrh cbrhpeting 
weeds (which need sunlight^ too). 

John's dependence on good 
weather is total, and that 
dependence takes many shapes. 
When, a corn plant is tasseling 
Lthat familiar tassel that shoots 
out of the top of the plant and 
contains pollen), the plant likes 
bajrh^ weather with a litt 
breeze. Why? So the pollen from 
the tassel will blow gently around 
the fields of corn and fertilize the 
silken strings that emerge frbm 
the ears. Each silk leads to a 
potential kernel of corn (the 

ovary)^ 

^ohn likes some rain and cool 
weather (less than 85°F) at 
pd IN nation time, abo ut 70 to 80 
days after planting, bashing 
rains, on the other hand, will 
^^'ve the pdMen tq the ground. 
Hot, dry, windy days put the corn 
under stress and cause poor 

pollination. Fewer kernels 

develop. In 1974, for instance, 
extreme heat in the Corn Be|t_ 
during late June and the first 3 
weeks of duly caused extensive 
barrenness (lack of ear 
^?y?J"°Pft[^^^ ^bqut J week of 
extreme heat and dryness in this 
period can cut yields 
significantly. 



WHEREIN THE 
WORLD? 

WtS jarniers grow nearly half 
(47%) of all the corn grown in the 
^o'!'^- We ship a a fourth of bur 
production overseas. 
_People overseais want dUr cdrri to 
feed to liyestbck arid poultry. The 
European Community, usually our 
. ?bp cd rri^cuMbm^ buys 10 to 12 
million metric tons a year, dapan, 
' ^ " P t ^6 tea dy c U^^ 
;milljon metric tons in 1§76. and the 
Soviet Union, dur leading custdrner 
In 1976, bought 10.3 miNion metric 
tons. 

_ Pther notable producers of cor/t 
are China, which harvests about 1 1 
Pf fcerit of the world's prdductjon, 
BrazU, 5 percent, th^Soviet Union 
^VP Sputh Africa 4 percent each,__ 
arid, In lesser percentages, Mexico, 
France, Argentina, Yugdslavia arid 
Ruriiariia^ 

Most of the corn production df 
those cdUritries stays at hbriie— as. 
Indeed, it does in thaUnjted States^ 
Ey®n so. the Uriited States accpurit^ 
for more than 70 percent of the corn 
that is exported in the world. In fact, 
U^S. _cbrn_expbrts account for about 
one-fourth of wor[d tj*ade in a// 
9['^^ri~*ricludirig wheat arid coarse 
grains. 

U.S. corn export shipmerits were 
valued at almost $5 biiNon In fiscal 
1976. 

Jt_was the third successive year iri 
which the U.S. exported more 
bushels df cdrri thari wheat. 



CNlNA L.EADS 
WORLD IN HOGS 

About 35 percentDf the hogs In the 

world are iri China. The y.S._ 

Bepartment of ASflculture estimated 
^there were 237,250,000 of the 
ariimajs in malnlan 1975. 
; That's (our times as many as were 
}iri the Uril ted States, the world's 
■second largest producer^ 

Brazil was third with 35% mlllidri 
•hogs. 
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iYjDUCAN Hear 

CORN GROWING" 

_ Qp'TL [ikes moderately warrri 
days and warm nights when it's 
growing fastest in dune and duly: 
Spm©^ folks cla[m they can hear 
the corn growing on hot humid 
nights in the Gorn Beit. (Well, a 
!'6jcl qf corh does make a lot of 
rustling noises on such a night— 
with a littie wind In the air:) 

Yet corn growth slows vyhen 
temperatures are over 85° F and. 
stops by 90° F. 

Average temperatures in the 
Corn Belt are 76° Fjn July and 
74°F in August: The ideal [s a 
range of hot less than 50° F at 
night and^not more than 86° F in 
thedaytime. 

The highest yields of corn have 
O'^J^'^rrA^^ June ' 
was warmer than usual but with 
lower thah rrormal temperatures 
' ^ u fy .s^h ci Aug u St . 

ellmate dictates to a great 
extent where corn can be grown 
in the world. But there are other 
factors: 

Arrierica is fortunate in having 
a large aj:ea wjth Lust the nght 
conditions: Most countries are 
hot so fortunate. 

^ ''^^ a 11 ne t h r o u^ h the areas 
of the Northern Hemisphere 
where the mean (rnidvyay 
between h[gh and low) 
temperatures in July are 70° F to 
80° F. (just right for corn). Along 

^^^^U'neyou'M f ind other 

conditions that discourage the 
growing of corn— either the soil 
^"^^ y 9 roj?^lhg_cd rrl or the 
rainfall is too skimpy or the rain 
falls at the wrong time df the 
year. 

Tliere are similar problems in 
the Southern Hemisphere— - 
though the growing season falls 
in opposite months: 

Cpnsectuehtly, farmers in the 
United States produce_47 percent 
of the wotld's corn, xnost of it in 
the Corn Belt. Two States in the . 
Corn Belt. Iowa and Jllinqis, 
produce 40 percent of the corn 
grown jh the United States. 
Those two States in 1974 
produced the equivalent of the 
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corn prqductidn of all of Eastern 
and Western Europe combined. 

The Corn Belt is a great jDlace, 
top, to jalse soybeans, wheat, 
potatoes, and several other 
crops. Indeed many soybeans 
are j rown there to m^^ 
meal, a protein sapplement 
which IS fed to beef cattle and 
hogs^ 

Farmers grow corn and 
soybeans In the Corn Belt rather 
than Si/heat and other crq^^ 
because they can make more 
money per acre with corn arid 
soybeans. Wheat Jc_ari be srbwh Jh 
other places— such as west of the 
Corn Belt in the United States— 
where wheat's adaptabijity to 
drier conditions enables It to be 
grown more successfully than 
other crops. 

Corn is mature when the ears 
have produced all the kernels 
that their genes, the soil, and the 
weather— in cpondination with 
the farmer's efforts— have 
permitted that year.* The kernels 
have stojsped Jilling, their tops 
have dented inward, and drying 
has begun, a cbriditibri necessary 
fb/ Sood stbra^e.JdeaMy , thi^^^ 
happens before the first killing 
frost. _ _ 

Lri_ the Co r ri Be 1 1 1 h I s js 
probably in early October: The 
stalks and husks of the corn turn 
brown. Jhe leaves on the color 
maple, oak, and other hardwood 
trees turn their brightest colors. 




Above: 

Terraci nei of f a rm land rrie a ns mov i h g 
tons of diriaro.und spjhal the earth is 
shaped into a descendingseries oj nearly 
flat "table tops" of land: Gonservatlon- 
rriihded farrhers such as the Millers Install 

tLhem to reduce runoff o^ 

du_ring_rains._Bjg earth-moylng rnachihes 
replace plows In doing such work on 
rhariy modern farms. 



Below: 

When corn harvestir 
machines l<eep gdir 
d ay .^O f t e n , meals a i 
'^Po>_erf uHi5hts cut 1 
the operator. Even \ 
motor finally stops? 
gas arid fans drying 
the barnyard heJps ! 
sleep. 




ROtt OUT THE 
COMBINES 

J 1 1 s t h e h_ t h a t J o h h a n d t h e 
other farmers wheel out their 
gigantic, rriddern, glass- 
ehclbsed_, expensive^ radio- 
equipped and often air-_^ 
conditioned combihes. The dusty 
cohtihUoUs work of modern corn 
harvesting begins: 

A combine is a machine that 
can either cut anid thre^^ 
soybeans and small grains, or 
harvest and shell corn. John's 
combine cost him $44,000. 
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CORN costs 
BREAKDOWN 



John MilleLsays he has to sell his 
com for $2^2 a bushel in order to 
stay even. He figures that 12.32 js 
what it costs him to produce corn— 
$2901an acre on Jand with a yield 
125 bushels to the acre: Here's his 
t>rif K<ipwn of costs per acre, 
insecticides _ _ 

and herbicides $ 24 
Eertillzer 46 
Ownership and operation 

of machinery 70 
Labor 20 

Seed _ 13 

Rental value - 

of the land 117 (6%% 

interest 
on 

$18(X)___ 
per acre 
land) 

tOTAL $290 



_N at i P n a) I y^ Jhe ayeraje^ie Id ru n s 
about 87 bushels to the acre, if 
John's yield were that low, he'd have 



To use the combine for 
soybeans anLdA'^all gra^^^ such 
as wheat and barley, or for corn, 
you just change the harvesting 
trohj ends— or heads--^^^ 
might on an electric razor 
ilhough not quite so quickly). 
The small-grain head Is a b^^^^ 
revolving set of bars that rotates 
like a short, wide ferris wheel 
gathe n ng the grain And pushing 
it against a cutting bar in front of 
the^combine's cab. 

The cbrhbihe head fo^^ 

harvesting corn (the corn head or 
picker) looks like the metal 
fingers of _a_hugejin nrian;J_hey _ 
run open-fisted through the rows 
of corn— one row betweer^ each 
two fingers. At the base of the 
fingers, the machine strips the 
stalks and pinches off the ears. 
The cprhbjhe carnes thejiusk- 
covered ears up the Inclined 
fingers foi further processing, 
leaving rrrost of the stalk in the 
field. 

"Further processing" means 



to sell corn at_$3^33_a bUshet to break 
even; The cost of producing corn 

varies wideJy^acrossJiie^U^^ 

States— depending on how you farm, 
how ybU valije.ybUr land, and how 
you value your labor and 
managernent. 

. Iowa State Unjyereity eMmates 
that the cost ot producing^ corrLln _ 
Lowa Iri ApriJ 1976 averaged $227.43 
an acref that wasassuming a land 
rental value of $85 ah acre. With a 
yield of 1 1d bushels to the acre, a 
farrner needed $2.07 a bushel to 
break even. 

The Economic Research Service of 
the U.S. Department 
estimated that farmers^ in the Qreat 
LfkM States ancLthe Cbrh Belt had 
an average cost ot $127.70 an acre 
growing corn in 1975— without 
adding jn the cost of the iand or the 
value of management. Add John's 
$1 1 7 land vulue to the $_1_27.70, and 
the cost Is $244:70 an acr^: 

The U n i yersjty bf 11 M rLp is est I mated 
that the average cost per tillable acre 
to grow corn In central Illinois In 
"1975 was $254— on farms with no 
livestock. 



the ear bf cprh jsiiUsked_and 
shelled. The machine removes 
the outer protective coverihg 
frohi the ears and shells the 
kernels from the cobs: The 
combine blows the husks and 
cobs out the rear of the machine, 
and elevates tjie kernels to a 
storage bin on the machine until 
they are unloaded and taken to 
stationary bins near the Miller 
hotise: 

The kernels are drjed^if_ 

necessarji', back at the farmstead. 

Why dry the corn? Dryness 

heljDS prevent spoilage in 

sLorafle- (An^th^r way 
spoilage is to treat the corn with a 
spoilage-lhhibitihgL acid_before__ _ 
storage; this treatment is used for 
corn that will be fed on the farm.) 

Moisture content makes _a 
difference in the payment a 
farrner gets for hJa corn at the 

local elevator. If h[s corn 

contains 16 percent moisture, the 
farmer_is paid less than for corn 
with 15.5 percent moisture. The 



payrheht is lower because the 
elevator jowher^^^ 
some money drying the higher- 
moisture corn so he can store It 
and ship it under the right 
conditions. 

The farmer exercises his 
judgment oh whether to dry the.. 
corr[ himself. As the corn is dried, 
it loses some of its weight. So 
while the farmer may be paid 

rripj'© Llh^ dlier ^D* he sells 
less weight: He must decide 
which rribisture content will bring 
hini _the rfLPs t Jti oTieyj^ sifter 
considering the drying costs: 

Many farmers dry corn by 
blurning iLQuj^Led JDetjp^ 
though dohn and some of his 
neighbors use natural gas to heat 
the air biqwn through th(^ 
Several experiments in drying 
grain with solar energy are 
already Underway. When the ajr 
is dry enough, you can dry corn 
just by blowing natural air 
t h ro u^h t h e eg r n . 

John has storage capacity for 
34.000 bushels of cbrh. He needs 
1 0,000 bushels a^ear to feed his 
hogs. Because he hopes to 
harvest 48,000 bushels each year, 
he rhust arrange to sell f hd 
deliver 14,000 bushels 
imrnediately after harvest or 
arfange to store the corn in town. 
IHe puts the remaining 24,000 
busheJs In storage on the farrri to 
seMlater wheri^, he hopes, the 
prices will be better. 



HOGS CAN RAISE 
VALUE OF CORN 

One reason John raises hbgs^ 
instead of just selling the CO 
Is to increase the value of the 
corn to more than the grain will 
brjhg m.th^.rnarket. 

Here's the reasoning: 

Say It costs John $67 to raise a 

hog Jo rna rket v^eig h t (not 

counting the cost of producing or 
buying the young plg)4 and he 
sells Ij fpr a_p:rpfjt_ of $1 5— after 
deducting the costs of 
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production. incJuding the corn 
ted tp the hog. Under some 
conditions, he cou]d say t^hat $10 
of that profit represents the 
increased value he received for 
feecJing the conitD ^he hog 
instead ol selling ihe corn 
directly. The other S5 might 
''^P'''^?^'^ ^whm hejDays himself 
fo^laborand management. 

Perhaps a more pressing 
''easph for raising hogs is that 
John would have spare time on 
his hands if ail he did was raise 
corn. He has top much rhoney 
invested in land and buildings to 
jet either himself or his 
investment stand idle, when both 
can be earning more money for 



the family; 

Growing cbrh takes dniy a few 
n^or^.i^s^f.'Jp^ls JJm Aslpng as 
he can make money raising hogs 
with that extra time— why not 
raise jhem? It spreads his 
financial risk over two 
enterprises. 

__Lt takes ajpj of money to grow 
corn and hogs. It cost John and 
Mary $163,652 to conduct their 
farrhihg operation in 1975. That 
included $38,959 in payment oh 
their debts, $21,256 in new 
machihery, $19^354 to rent 
fa rm land , 11 8,358 Jh f erti I izer and 
lime, and many other expenses. 

Beyond those cash 
expenditures, the Miilers have a 



t^ig.L^vestment iii^m 
btiildihgs; The list of machinery 
and buildings fills 372 pages of 
c^J^&uter pnntpUl paper. 

Back in his kitchen and 
rUnhing through hJs list of 
rhichihery, Jpjih figured. the . . 
machinery's value at $112,000. 
That's today's replacernent vaide 
mi^hUs deprecjatibh, rather than 
his original cost minus 
depreciation. 

Tjie depreciated valije of his 
buildings is $75^pog._cp U ht i hg 
original costs and major 
imprbverhents but not taking 
replacement costs_intp ac 

The Millers estimate |hat they 
are making a return of 6.5 
percent on the capital that he 
rr«anages: 



JOHN AND MARY'S INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURES, 1975 



Income 

t Crop sales $109,326 
} Hog sales 66,820 

Machine hLre 794 

Government payments ISO 
Miscellanebas 1,406 

Total $178,496 

INCOME $178,496 

EXPENDITURES .163.652 
$ 14.844 



During 1975 the va|ue of assets (net 
yvorth) owned jncreased by $29,4^ 
due to reinveMmentJn the business 
and (debt paynaent. By JiiDuary l^ _ 
I977,ihe valoe of assets decreased 
$10,roO oh the^same^umber of 
hops^because of lower ^Ices— 
Bnd_$24,00O bn the_flra[hr--both 
^Bcause Pf_iower_prJc©s and re- 
daced yields caased by drought. 



Expenditures 

Labor $ 3,655 

BiJildlng Repairs 1,475 

Machinery Repairs S,D42 

Interest 8,500 

Feed (not _ 

Including corn} 16, W 

Seeds 4,875 

Herbicides & 

Jnswticjdes 7.243 

Fertilizer & Lime 18,358 

MacKlne hire 3,926 

Livestock expenses 1 ,1 02 

Fuel 2,625 

Property Taxes 1 .520 

Insurance 2,887 

Utilities 1.931 

Auto & truck 1.294 

Rent 19,394 
Uvestqck Purchased 1 ,1 90 
Machinery 

_ Purchases 21,250 

Building & Equipment 

- Purchases 1,475 

Principal Payments 

on nqtes_ _ 38»959 

Miscellaneous 803 

Total $163,652 



CONTINUING 
COMMITMENTS 

FafTning hM derrianded a 
series of commitments from John 
and Mary f^^iller, willing 
commitments of theirmpney and 
their lives, starting in \960. 

John and Mary met at college 
•njhe fifties. at a school with a 
reputation for graduating well- 
prepared prospective teachers— 
the University of Northern Iowa, 
i n nearby Ce d a r Fa [is . T h ey w ere 
rnarried the year th^y graduated. 
1959, and started teaching that 

^otl'^j^ jn £L®he science and 
Mary in masiC: 

A year later, they moved in the 
^^^?'^A_ho^^se on his father's farm. 

Their reasons were 
compelling: John's father farm 

^©6h /_en ted for Blears 
while his father served in the 
State legislature; John's father 
was suffering from hg^art tr^^^ 
and John liked working outside. 

The rhove had a familiar ring. 
^AhnXjather had^r^ to 
the same family farm in the 
thiriiea after 9 years of teaching. 

J'B^th my fat^er^and I were 
only sons," John explained, 
sifting through old newspaper 
clippings. "I suppose we felt that 
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Mary Miller doesn't work in the fields but 
plays ah impbrtahl role ih the farm 
PR^r^^ 'P Q h a ^ N n g telephone ca j I s . 
taking meals to Ihe field arLdcoorymatmg 
family activities to meet tlie farming 
scHfedUle. She also Keeps Dusy, like most 
suburban housewives, driving three 
P^^'ldren to yarious actM^^^^^^ 

up.the house. Unlike mostL she aijsp 

teaches 21 young people; such as David 
Nichols, rightr hdw to play a piano in her 
farnily room. Of cbijrse, if John has his 
h an ds f ui i jn t he f iej d , as beib w, M ary is 
ay ail able to drive i nlo ip wn f o r_a needed 
part. She'd like to travel more but has 
been to neighboring States and as far 
west as Yellbwstbhe Natibnal Park bh 
vacations 



the responsibility of the farm They got nd of all^the beef^ differer 

would be ours someday, so why cows. By convert* »a buildings wAs wo 

not take it over now, while ther_e and pulling fences, they PL^hqs 

is a chance to keep it ih shape?" cdhverted to Jrdwin^ hogs_and arid th€ 

So John began farming with planting all row crops (crops For if 

his dad In 1960; grown in a row, such as corn and ^ Jot cf 

In 1966, John's parents mbvbd soybeans), rather than keeping 

into Cedar Falls. The next year, the pasture. sUitabil 
John arid Mary made their next They consulted experts— ^ 99 

irnpprtant commitment. rnanagement and a^ ^® ®^_P^ 

*'We were two families living off specialists with the Cooperative bUshelJ 

240 tillable acres," John Extension Service of Iowa State Anothe 

cbhtihued. **We had a beef cow University and spM ajid ^'"^ 

herd and fed out their calves. VVe conservation experis with the. _ clay idj 

farrowed hogs twice year. We Soil Conservation Service (SCS) could e 

made lots of hay and kept a jot of of the U.S. Department of acre f rc 

acres in pasture. Using a crop Agriculture. - Pn tf 

rotation, we usually planted oO to ^ ^^MP' 

80 acres to cor r^. (Donne 

"I could see that we weren't soils, ai 

making much progress in general _ ^h'^^ '8' 

farming. We talked abpU GOOD FAGTS HELPED only 70 

back to school, perhaps working nETOicinidM Alfildr: 

the farm psrt time while teaching DEGISIONMAKING to a coi 

fUll time." _ _ _ ^arm. 

The fwllMers, however, decided From an 3CS survey of the _ Vian 

to stay on the farm. But only with varioius soJlsJh Black Hawk strict c( 

drastic revisions. County. John learned the like tak 
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Po r k p r o d u cts , s u ch a s _sa u sase_ an d 

chops, are an important part of the Miller 
family diet, of course; And the hogs that 
provide it ciDriie frdrri their farrri. But 
uniike "the good bid days." the animal is 
P_ro_c^Bssed jn tpvyn The Millers have two 
freezers which they fill not only with pork 



but beans, brdcdill, sweet peppers, sweet 
corn and tdrriatoes grown in their garden 
and eit her can ned or f rbzen by Mary 
during August and _Sep^tember^The_g_reen 
beans, brocolli, sweet corn and tomatoes 
last all year. Freezer doors, Mary shows, 
above, serve as bulletth boards, too. 



without ever putting anything 
back in." John said, as he 
brought out rhaps that jocate the 
conservation projects on the 
farm: "Someday, sooner rather 
than later, you're gpihg to go 
broke— not only in terms of 
money: the land will also be 
bankrupt." 

Armed with a conservation 
plan, John took out the fences so 
machinery could opierate_mQre 
efficiently over larger fields and 
along the natural contours of the 
land. Then he plowed to change 
theface of the land on his father s 
farn: 

"I plowed and I plowed," John 
recalled (even the memory of it 
seemed to tire him). Repeated 
plowing trips across the land 
PJ'ecl thiB soil into terraces that 
follow the natural contours of the 

land, providing steps of 

descending plateaus that slow 
the runoff of water and rich 
tbpsbil. 



A lot of earlK has to be moved 

around to build terraces, l_f_a 

farmer can afford it, he hires big 
earth-moving machines to cbrhe 
in a hd rea rra hge the Jand^ That 
first time, John chose to do it 
hirhself with plows. In 1976, he 
could _atfplrd__tp have it done with 
large earth movers: 

terraces are only part of a 
system that Jphh uses to conjrdl 
the flow of water. By breaking 
long slopes into shorter, gentler, 
ones, the terraces sLdw the runoff 
of rainwater to a "walk off:" Some 
of the water is then absorbed into 
the soil for later use. Yet heavy 1^ 
rains will still run off John's 
fields. He has to see that the 
runoff isn't darhagihgL/ 

The terraces lead to grass 
waterways or vertical intake 
pipes which tak^ayyay the excess 
water. The waterways are very 
shallow; they form rather wide 
grassArpughs alohgjDaths 
natural waterflow. The thick 



it's_ najulraj that Majy M Hie r^. child r^ 
should play musical instruments, Juhe. 
not only takes flute lessons at a nearby 
university bUt plays piano in her high 
schbdl's jazz band. 




foliage and massive root 
structure prevent the 
accumuiatedJ/vater from cutting 
into the soil. The pipe intakes 
take water below ground into a 
tile network which eventually 
leads to a road ditch or nearby 
stj;eam. The waterways, too, 
empty into nearby streams or 
marshes or ditches. 



DRAINAGE TIbE 
INSTALLED 

In the lower areas, John 
instaJied thousands of feet of 
drainage tile to help carry off 
excess water. Some types of soil 
need to be drained to be more 
productive. _ 

There are 90,000 feet (17 miles) 
of drainage tile ranging from 4 
inches to 8 inches in diameter iri 
the land John works. (The 
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When Brian MiMer isn't fiiling tractors 
yvith_d_iesel_f_ueL or raising hogs in a 4-H 
Ci u b p r oj ect. _o r p I ay i ng_ base ball _ar 
mowing the lawn, he may be found 
tearing along a dirt lane between 
maturing corn fields oh ah all-telraih 
cycle. That is, when schbbrs but. 



average cost bf_ 5-^^ 
installed^ is 65 cents a foot;) 

In 1968, the Millers made 
another cj^mMitrnent, 

That was the year John bought 
out his father's interest in the 
farm's eguifDment and jiv(^^^ 
Only a few months later, his 
father died. Since then, John has 
rented the original farrn— 268 
acres, with buildings— from a 
trust in his mother's name. 

Four yeArs later^^ the^ 
took still another big step: 

Gazing but the kitchen window 

to w_a rd_ t h e pine tj'ees he had 

planted as a child, John recalled 
what he was thinking in 1972 
when he boujht 1A0 acres pf land 
in his own name next to his - 
father's farm. The land cost $625 
ah acre. T'^p years earl [en L^^ 
price had been about half that 
much. 

_''lwas vei7 nery^^^ about 

paying $625 an acre," dohn said: 
He borrowed $BD,DDD from an 



ihsjJrahce cojiipany and $36,000 
from the Farmers Home 
Admiriistratibh (FhiHAJ to pay for 
the land, the tiling of it (to speed 
the flow of excess vA/ater). and 
some terrace vvork (to protect the 
investment). 

The rest of the expense he 
financed by bbrrbwing oh shdrt- 
terrrLloans from local banks. 

FmHA is an agency of the U.S. 
Departrrieht bf Agriculture which 
provides loans to thousands of 
farmers each year. Some of the 
rribney is bbrrowed tb buy land, 
some for operating expenses, 

"A lot of things a farmer does, 
he does bn faith albhe," Jbhh 
said^ 

Three years afier he paid $625 
ah acre for his 160 acres^ similar 
land nearby was selling for 
$1,866 an acre. In 1977, sQme^__ 
was selling fbr mbre than $3,000 
an acre. 

The Millers make new 
cbhimitmehts cdhtihuously. 



They converted old building 
use in the new system of raii 
ho^s— in confjnement rathei 
than on pasture: They conve 
a hay barn into a finishing h( 
The> tra nsformed three calf 
barns into one long farrowir 
hbuse. They grassed over a 
holding area for and t 

added storage bins. ' 

When John's fatherland m< 
moved jntp Ced ar Fa Ms m l £ 
dohn and Mary moved into t 
parents' bid hbuse and starts 
exterLsiyej'emode^^^ 

The home was built in 187 
John's great grandfather, 
Charles F. Miller, who came 
Gerrnany in 1868. 

Nb dbubt Charles Miller w 
recognize the farmhome he I 
a century ago: Inside, a large 
rhbderh _Rit_chenl, Jiving robm 
dining room provide a warm 
environment for the Millers' i 
to-date lifestyle, Wihgs have 
been added, but the exterior 
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This is what the John Miller family looked 
liKe in 1976. when_John_ajid Mary were 38^^ 
Brad was 13..Julie. 15, and B_r[an^_12^T_he 
house Was 99 but has been modernized. 
The farnily is standing beneath two trees 
that survived a storm that struck in JUhe 
that year._Jo_hn said he saw a dark wall 
coming toward him acrossjhe fields. He 
rah ihtiD a barn and put a vehicle up 
against the door. Then everything went 
d a rk ^ Jul I e I o ok e d out t h e k\ t c h e h w i h d o w 
and saw thepower Paie_beHind the h^u 
snap and live wires whippi.ng.arouGd jn_ 
the wind. If thei^e had been hail, it could 
have wiped bijt the Miller corn crop: 
Gplfball size hail feM that night in ibwa— 
just a few miles away. 



the original hoase would look 
familiar. 

FUrtherrnore, desjj^ite the 
changes that 166 years have 
brought, Charles Miller would 
recbghize the rilotjyayqns, the 
attitude, perhaps even the style 
of bis great-grandson, John. 

Oh, Jdhri has subsjijuted 
tractors for horses and a 
combine for the hahdcuttihg, 
stacking, and shuckih^^ 
He taps into a compute^ to help 
him analyze his rrianagemeht 
declsidhs (that would raise 
Charles' eyebrow): But the 
Charles MiUer who was 21 when 
he bought 80 acres and took a 
chance on farming in a foreign 
land would recbghize the Jbhh 
Miller of the 1970;$^ He would 
recognize the spirit of a man who 
wojjld stick. his neck put to bijy 
160 acres of iafid and commit his 
life to making a go of it m 26th 
century farming, despite the 
butraQebijs risks of weather and 



Perhaps 
would und 
satisfactioi 
decisions i 
land. 

When dc 
own the la 
right tp us 
as good a 
it," he is re 
that Char i< 
recognize, 
cbriservati 
least to Bil 

It is the 
gap of yea 
Miller and 
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While.faj 
hold the fc 
to the land 
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Firm or product names used in this 
publication are solely for the purpose 
of providing specific information^ 
Mention of these ngmes does not 
constitute warranty of a product by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
oj'.an eriLdqrsernent of it by the 
Department to the exclusion of other 
products. 
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